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A LITTLE KNOWN 
MASTER or MILLIONS 

A BIG man, broad of shoulder and deep of chest, 
with blue eyes and a white military mustache, 
sometimes sits at a plsdn roll -top desk in a 
room on the thirteenth floor of a Broad Street sky- 
scraper in New York, where his ears are assailed by 
the incessant tumult of the money-mills. Curiously 
enough, though he seems to be in Wall Street at in- 
tervals, he is not of Wall Street. Unobserved and 
practically unknown, he passes amid the captains 
whose fame and fortune are widely exploited, yet few 
individuals rank with him in volume and distribution 
of personal wealth. He has a process of financing 
peculiarly his own. Though his family name is linked 
with epic corporate conquest he has kept studiously 
in the background, remaining by choice and inclina- 
tion one of the really few aloof but dominating 
figures in the most fascinating of all games. Such is 
Henry E. Huntington, favorite nephew of the master- 
ful CoUis P. Huntington, whose recent marriage to the 
widow of that Colossus of the Coast not only set up a 
new mile-post in the march of American fortune, but 
attracted public attention to a career as remarkable, 
in many ways, as it is little known. 

Because he happened to be the nephew and heir of 
a prince of capital there is an impression that good 
luck coddled him in her luxurious lap and made his 
life, almost from the start, a bed of gilded ease. As 
a matter of fact, Henry E. Huntington was a wealthy 
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man by his own efforts long before the massive figure 
of ColHs P. Huntington yidded to the burden of years. 
CaKf omia knew him as a resohite steam and ^ectric 
railway operator; as a discriminating investor; as an 
active devdoper of natural resources and sections of 
railroad back east, before his western day, owed thmi 
construction to his grit and determination. 

When vast legacy did come to him it was simply 
harnessed up to activities planned or already well es- 
tablished* Into a decade he crowded what most men 
do not accomplish in a lifetime. He put Los Angeles 
on the map and is to^ay the largest realty owner in 
southern California; a whole traction domain calls 
him lord; his influence is strong in half a dozen rail- 
roads; by his historic sale of the control of the South- 
em and Central Pacific to EL H. Harriman he gave that 
spectacled little wizard the most necessary principal- 
ity in his then widening empire; with his wife he owns 
outright the largest private shipyards in America; he 
is a king in power production; (ifty-three directorates 
— east and west — that touch all kinds of business in 
some way know his counsel and sometimes his pres- 
ence. As an esthetic side diversion he has accumu- 
lated perhaps the finest private library in the world, 
alongside of which Mr. Morgan's heralded book 
treasures, with some exceptions, are almost com- 
monplace. 

What sort of man, then, is this who in a time of 
strident publicity and in the face of all this achieve- 
ment can escape the fierce light of exploitation that 
beats about the very rich? 

For one thing he is naturally modest and reserved. 
His methods, too, are very quiet. Where his mighty 
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uncle loved the clash and turmoil of spectacular con- 
flict he works without friction and almost in seclusion. 
Now for the first time are revealed the intimate 
facts of his life. It is a narrative of typical Ameri- 
can performance, studded with the drama of well- 
nigh incessant action. All through it lurks the craggy 
presence and influence of Collis P. Huntington. Uncle 
and nephew worked closely together and w^ith a com- 
mon vision. They were, in a measure, the inheritors 
of the same renown. They had the rare genius of 
being able to wait for results; they builded for the 
morrow. In short, Henry E. Huntington is a sort of 
reincarnation of Collis P., with the same thrift, fore- 
sight and constructive energy, although lacking, in 
some respects, the tremendous and commanding per- 
sonality of the welder of the Southern Pacific. 

AN EARLY RESPONSIBILITY 
Since this is the first real glimpse into the Hunting- 
ton career, let us begin at the beginning. Probe the 
boyhood of men of affairs and you find the qualities 
that shape large careers. Following the best tradi- 
tions of the self-made, Henry Huntington began as 
clerk in a country store up at Oneonta, New York, 
where he was bom. Here his father and his father s 
brother, the great Collis P., had their first merchandiz- 
ing experience. In a way, C. P. never ceased to be a 
merchant. His whole theory of business was summed 
up a single sentence: ** Anything that can be bought 
for less than the cost of production, that is not per- 
ishable, and that is an article in general use, is worth 
buying and holding.'* It is part of the H. E. Hunting- 
ton philosophy, too, as you shall soon see. 
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Where Henry H. Rogers and Russell Sage handled 
their first money over sugar and eggs, Henry E. Hunt- 
ington wrestled with the more difficult problem of 
hardware. The way he got his first job, was charac- 
teristic. When he was seventeen, the leading hard- 
ware merchant of the place, who had just stocked up 
his establishment, fell sick. He was distrustful of 
most people, but he liked young Henry, who had run 
errands for him. He sent for the lad and said to him: 

** Henry, I am sick. You've got to run the store.** 

** But I don't know anything about running a store,** 
said the boy. 

** Never mind," responded the merchant, ** you're 
honest and you are apt." 

The net result was that this mere child took charge 
of the place and ran it successfully for a month. It 
was the first of many experiences of his that were to 
prove that instinct and not training is sometimes the 
best essential to business. He liked the hardware store 
so much that he remained in it for nearly two years, 
fitting himself for life just as his uncle had. 

Meanwhile, the name of Huntington had flashed 
across the Continent. When Henry was nineteen, 
his uncle had helped to make possible and had par- 
ticipated in that epoch-making ceremony out on the 
Utah plains when the last spike of the Central Pacific 
was driven, linking east and west with bonds of steel. 
The boy's imagination was fired by this stirring event, 
so he started out to make his way in the world. By 
means of correspondence he got a position in a big 
wholesale hardware store in New York City. 

Here came the first real contact between uncle and 
nephew. Collis P. Huntington, who still conducted 
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his store in Sacramento in connection with Mark 
Hopkins, often came to New York to buy goods or 
to raise money for those constantly widening railroad 
projects, in which he had become increasingly power- 
ful. He would drop into the store where his nephew 
w^orked, buy a bill of goods and then casually inquire 
how the boy was getting along. Always he got good 
reports. 

One day when the lad was still under twenty-one, 
he said to him: ** Edward, I guess you had better come 
vrith me." Whereupon the boy answered: 

** How much will you pay me? 

This question was unsentimental, but somehow it 
pleased the big bearded man who had begun to make 
history in the East even as he had already left the 
imprint of his power in blazing the railroad way across 
the western mountains. For he had just acquired 
what came to be called the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
road in Virginia. The State has been trying to com- 
plete it from Richmond to a western connection, and 
several contractors had become bankrupt in the at- 
tempt to cross the Blue Ridge. But C. P. Huntington 
loved difficult tasks. As he looked into the situation 
he found out one reason why the contractors had failed. 
They were being gouged to death on their supplies, 
and in order to prevent this he sought the aid of the 
alert, bright- faced young nephew who was clerking 
in the New York hardware store. 

One of the first evils that he sought to remedy in his 
new eastern construction was the excessive price of 
ties. In some places the lumbermen were charging 
a dollar apiece. 

** ril cut my own ties,** said Mr. Huntington. So 
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he bought a mill on Cold River at St. Albans, West 
Virginia, and offered Henry the job of running it. 

** I don*t know anything about a saw-mill, but 1*11 
do my best,*' he said. Once more, an untrained man, 
he was put up against a responsibility that required 
technical experience. 

The seasoned lumberjacks laughed at the beard- 
less boy when he took hold. But he soon changed their 
laugh. One night a courier came racing down the 
valley with news that a flood was coming. The old 
lumbermen shrugged their shoulders and went about 
their business. But Huntington leaped on a horse, 
roused his men and set out to make fast his rafts in 
which a young fortune was tied up. After working all 
night, the first fury of the flood broke loose. The 
other saw-mill men were caught napping, but Hunting- 
ton's logs, through his incessant watchfulness, which 
lasted three days and nights without sleep, held fast 
and he did not lose a stick. Most of the other rafts 
were sent scattering down the raging river. 

Huntington ran the mill so successfully that he re- 
duced the price of ties from a dollar to twenty-eight 
cents. 

Early in the seventies, C. P. Huntington sold the saw- 
mill. To his surprise, he found that one of the new 
buyers was his nephew. Soon the young man mani- 
fested a quality which has been with him ever 
since, even in his largest enterprises. He felt that the 
best way to proceed with any business is by complete 
possession. He wanted all the profits and was pre- 
pared to accept all the responsibility. So he borrowed 
enough money from his uncle to become proprietor. 
It was a sad time for business; the panic of 1873 was 
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coining on apace and times were hard. But the young 
man weathered all the storms; paid his uncle in full 
(and with ample interest) and retired after three years 
with his first real financial nest-egg. 



THE FIRST RAILROAD BUILDING 

Meanwhile, C. P. Huntington was pressing the 
Chesapeake & Ohio onward across the wooded 
stretches of West Virginia, down through Kentucky, 
on to Tennessee. It was part of a vast vision that 
saw in the end the glistening line of steel that would 
stretch unbroken from the Virginia tidewater to the 
shores of the sunset seas. 

But it was hard sledding. Railroads may be finished 
but systems are never completed. The bearded mag- 
nate had to pick up a line of completed rails here, build 
a stretch there. There was a yawning gap of sixty- five 
miles down in Tennessee, on what came to be the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Southwestern, joining Louisville 
and Memphis. It had to be filled up at once. 

Again the master builder turned to that shrewd, 
resourceful nephew, who had successfully run the saw- 
mill in West Virginia. He said to him while on a visit 
to New York, where he was wrestling with the money 
gods of Wall Street: 

** Edward, some one will have to build that stretch 
of road down in Tennessee, and I guess you are the 
man to do it." 

For the third time a job that demanded seasoned 
experience was put up to Henry Huntington, and again 
he accepted. The nearest he had ever come to rail- 
road building was to cut ties. But his shrewdness, his 
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ability to organize men and his sense of economy 
came to his aid. He was launched as railroad builder. 

He set up his headquarters in a freight shed at 
Trimble (the line ran from that place to Covington) 
and despite the fact that he knew nothing of practical 
engineering, he finished the task two months ahead 
of the schedule time. Several incidents of that first 
railroad construction show the bent of the man and the 
reason why he has succeeded in whatever his hand 
has touched. 

Once he was out on horse-back inspecting a section. 
He saw a group of men unloading ties from a wagon. 
They stood alongside, lifted the heavy beams above 
their shoulders and then threw them t\? the ground. 
It was a slow and laborious process. Stopping the 
laborers, he said : 

** You are doing that wrong. Til show you an 
easier way." 

He mounted to the wagon and with one foot on the 
tongue and another on the ties, showed how easy it 
was to push them rather than lift them up. 

Soon after he encountered a gang spacing ties. Forty 
men were engaged in the job. They fairly fell over 
each other as they walked back and forth. He sent 
away all but sixteen; formed them in military line 
and showed how much quicker and easier it was to do 
the work when you had some system and order. 

These apparently simple episodes merely marked 
the application of what the world now calls scientific 
business methods, which, by any other name, are }ust 
common-sense efficiency and economy of time and 
effort in any work. 
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GALVANIZING DEAD PROPERTIES 

Such a good account did Henry Huntington give of 
himself in this piece of construction that .his uncle 
pressed him for further service. CoUis P., in the in- 
terim, had pushed his enterprise to the Virginia coast by 
creating the port of Newport News and extending the 
Chesapeake & Ohio to the eastern sea. The great New- 
port News Shipbuilding and Drydock Company was 
soon to rise there, further tribute to Huntington genius. 

One by one he had gathered up central and southern 
lines to form the chain to New Orleans, where it was to 
meet the Southern Pacific as it swept eastward from 
the coast. The transcontinenteJ dream was soon to be 
realized. 

Among the roads that passed under his masterful 
hand was a feeder to the C. & O. called the Kentucky 
Central, running south from Cincinnati and connecting 
up half a dozen important Kentucky towns, chief of 
which was Lexington. Mr. Huntington offered his 
nephew the post of Vice-President and General 
Manager. 

** Do you want a figure-head, or some one to really 
run the road? " asked the nephew. 

** Go ahead and run the road your own way,*' was 
the great man's instruction. 

Henry E. Huntington now established himself at 
Cincinnati and then proceeded to examine the prop- 
erty. He found it staggering under debt, with broken- 
down equipment, and with less than ten per cent of 
the business to Lexington. 

Here he showed another of the characteristics that 
seem to have marked his whole conduct of affairs, 
for he said: 
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** If this road is to earn money, then the tools with 
which to earn it must be in the best possible condi- 
tion.** It was likewise the rule of Collis P. Huntington. 

He overhauled the property; put in new equipment 
and made the road-bed safe. The inevitable receiver- 
ship came, but on being made receiver he brought the 
road out of its troubles, and when he left it after four 
years, it had a surplus and was doing ninety per cent, 
of the business to Lexington. 

By instinct quiet and aloof, he once showed during 

m 

those Kentucky Central days that he is a man not to 
be trifled with. He found it necessary to make a ten 
per cent, reduction in wages, and he began with him- 
self. But the yard crew over at Covington, just across 
the river from Cincinnati, protested and went on 
strike without notice. The men thought they had the 
Vice-President at a disadvantage because all incom- 
ing and outgoing trains had to pass through these 
yards. But Mr. Huntington said: 

** 1*11 man the trains myself.** 

Calling in office clerks and levying on even the Dis- 
trict Freight and Passenger Agents for crews, he 
brought in the first train himself. He stood on a freight 
car with a lantern to see that there was no interference. 
This example of firmness and determination broke the 
spirit of the strikers. The next day they humbly came 
back to work. 

You may be sure that this record of quiet achieve- 
ment did not fail to make an impression on the virile 
old man who now practically held the transportation 
of the State of California in the hollow of his hand. 
He added to his nephew*s railroad responsibilities in 
the East and several other lines passed under his 
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management. They are now part of the Chesapeake 
6c Ohio system. 

Perhaps the most important of these later eastern 
assignments was the general direction of the New- 
port News and Mississippi Valley Company, which 
controlled all the Huntington lines from Kentucky to 
New Orleans, now part of the Illinois Central system. 
To this larger sphere he applied the same genius of 
detail and organization that had marked all his pre- 
vious work, and to such a satisfying extent that Mr. 
Huntington now felt that the young man*s place was 
at his own side. 



ON TO CALIFORNIA 

Thus it came about that early in the nineties Collis 
P. Huntington made Henry E. his chief aide, instal- 
ling him as direct personal representative in Central 
and Southern Pacific matters at San Francisco. Nomi- 
nally, he was Assistant to the President; in reality he 
was the right-hand man and confidential agent of the 
dominating personality who was then perhaps the 
most discussed individual in the Far West. 

Modest as was Henry E. Huntington's advent on the 
Pacific Coast, yet it was filled with far-flung signifi- 
cance for the people and the prosperity of that whole 
sunlit region. It meant the beginning of a whole fresh 
constructive era. 

All his railroad experience, his genius in handling 
men and his shrewdness in sensing situations came to 
his aid now. C. P. Huntington was master of a vast, 
far-reaching empire, and H. E. Huntington touched 
it at every point. In succession he became Second and 
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First Vice-President of the whole Southern Pacific 
system. 

Perhaps no step of that early life in California was 
more important in shaping his later career than his 
connection with the Market Street Cable Railway of 
San Francisco. Here he came into direct contact for 
the first time with city transit. His swift and unerring 
business judgment told him that here lay the real 
future of transportation in this country, a process free, 
in a measure, from the irritating and costly perquisites 
of steam travel. 

The instinct for rejuvenation which is a passion vfith 
him found expression at once. With his faculty for 
organization he was able to recast the city system and 
make of it a standardized and efficient unit. 

The restless desire for corporate expansion which 
constantly spurred his uncle on to new activities now 
stirred in the nephew. He was casting about for new 
fields to develop, when, in 1 900, came the event 
which changed the course of his life and gave him the 
means to fulfil the dream of individual conquest that 
had been beckoning ever since he set foot in the 
golden land. 

Collis P. Huntington died, and when his will was 
opened it was found that Henry E. Huntington was 
one of the two residuary legatees of the vast estate. 
The other was the widow. Not less than thirty mil- 
lions were now^ at his disposal. It was as if a sudden 
flood of gold had rushed in on artisan hands ready 
to fashion it into new and helpful enterprise. 

It was an hour full of destiny, too, for E. H. Harri- 
man. That marvelous little man, who more than once 
had lingered at the threshold of C. P. Huntington, cov- 
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eting the Central Pacific for his own, now saw the op- 
portunity to realize his cherished desire. With that 
resistless tenacity of purpose which soon after car- 
ried him to a complete overlordship of the railway 
map, he now besieged the co-heir. Logically, Henry 
E. Huntington was the successor to his uncle as head 
of the Southern Pacific system. But already his own 
vision had beheld another goal, so he sold the con- 
trol, carrying the Central Pacific with it, to Harriman, 
bade farewell to steam transportation, and set in to 
create a whole new epoch in electric transit. 

PUTTING A CITY ON THE MAP 

With characteristic prudence and foresight, he had 
already staked out a domain for development. As 
he journeyed up and down the State on tours of in- 
spection, he had had frequent occasions to visit Los 
Angeles, in those days a city of barely a hundred thou- 
sand people. Most of the inhabitants believed that 
it had reached the limit of its expansion, and this idea 
found expresision in the decrepit street-car system that 
crawled along streaks of rust. 

But Huntington had an instinct that here was the 
opportunity for a large exploitation. For one thing, 
he realized that the Los Angeles climate was perfect. 
** People will inevitably seek the best climates,** he 
said. So even before his heroic uncle had been 
garnered by Time, he had set in to buy the street-car 
lines, three in number, then tottering towards what 
seemed an inevitable failure. 

Once free from the Southern Pacific responsibilities, 
he now moved to Los Angeles, and henceforth his 
name and his fortune were to be bound up in the des- 
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tiny of that city. He found it in a state of complacent^ 
mediocrity; he galvanized it into one of the most thriv — 
ing conlmunities of its size in the world. His whol^ 
success as city rejuvenator simply confirms the olc:3 
theory that the way to real prosperity is along ade — 
quate and competent transportation lines. They ar^ 
the inevitable highways to success. 

Having bought the street-car lines on a basis very^' 
advantageous to himself, he set in motion his niosS=: 
striking rule about development which is complete per^ — 
sonal ownership. He poured his own millions into an- 
rehabilitation of the companies, gridironing the citjr^ 
with such a network of tracks that it came to be sm^ 
byword in Los Angeles that you couldn't turn a cor — 
ner without having to dodge one of the Huntington, 
cars. Always he proceeded with iron-clad Huntings 
ton conviction that the best equipment and service ar& 
in the end the best investment. 

Nor did he leave this development to engineers and 
others. His recasting of the Los Angeles city lines 
followed a definite and interesting policy which is in 
itself a revelation of the methods of the man. Before 
he bought the roads he made an intimate study of the 
situation. He rode on the cars at all hours of the day 
and night; he talked with motormen, conductors, and 
passengers; in brief, he got a real line on the needs and 
weaknesses. When he made the final purchase he 
knew more about the traction problem of Los Angeles 
than all the officials combined. On this information, 
gathered with such accurate precision, he was able to 
develop the properties along lines that produced re- 
sults. In a word, here, as elsewhere, he left nothing 
to chance. 
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Many people thought that the lavishness with which 
he dumped millions into the lines was folly; that it 
could not bring returns. But, like his uncle, he is a 
good waiter; he was creating for the morrow and that 
morrow came with a golden dawn. 

Los Angeles awoke as from a dream. Population 
poured in, business bustled. The new rails that glis- 
tened everywhere pointed the way to a constantly wid- 
ening civic progress. The city stirred from end to end. 
In ten years the number of inhabitants trebled; to-day 
it is half a million. The clang of the bells of the Hunt- 
ington cars had indeed been the call to action. South- 
ern California, which had been accustomed to achieve- 
ment, wrought in the name of a Huntington, now real- 
ized that the family prowess had not died with 
Collis P. 

A NEW INTERURBAN EMPIRE. 

Most men would have been content with having 
revived Los Angeles. But the Huntington instinct, 
as the life of the builder of the Southern Pacific well 
showed, is one of restless and continuous conquest. 

Huntington turned to the country adjacent, where 
he saw another large opportunity for expansion. ** We 
will join this whole region into one big family," he 
said. Just as he gridironed Los Angeles, so did he 
now join the country-side with hooks of steel. He 
sent his cars whizzing down to Pasadena; then he 
bound up, in succession. Long Beach, Riverside, Hunt- 
ingtoii Beach, San Pedro, San Gabriel, even Santa 
Anna, more than fifty miles away. 

Before many years he had built one of the largest 
interurban systems in the country and the greatest yet 
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owned by any individual. He pursued the same policy 
as in the city, hurling his own millions into the high- 
est construction and equipnient. 

History repeated itself in the country as in the town. 
As soon as the interurban system harnessed the snciall- 
est community up with the big city, it began to grow. 
Long Beach is only one of the many examples of amaz- 
ing expansion under electric connection with Los 
Angeles. 

The whole area within a radius of seventy miles of 
the city took on a new life. Villages became tovms; 
towns blossomed into miniature cities. Farm and fire- 
side profited mightily by swift and comfortable access 
to the centers of trade and culture. 

This huge interurban system, which was operated 
under the title of the Pacific Electric Railway, came to 
be one of the largest and most powerful of the Hunt- 
ington properties. In 1910, however, Mr. Hunting- 
ton disposed of it to the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
but retained complete ownership of the Los Angeles 
city lines. A typically Huntington procedure marked 
this change. Mr. Huntington owned half of the Pacific 
Electric and half of the Los Angeles Railway Corpora- 

I' 

tion. So great is his desire for absolute ownership that 
he traded one-half control of one company for com- 
plete control of the other. 

But Mr. Huntington was doing more than joining 
the large part of southern California with an adequate 
transportation system. Wherever he sent his pio- 
neering rails he bought real estate. Acre upon acre 
piled up to his credit until he became the largest owner 
of realty in the State. 

Here he again proved the efficacy of his policy of 
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being able to wait. In the vicinity of Pasadena, for 
example, he bought up land, peopled only by live 
oaks, for a few hundred dollars an acre. To-day that 
property is worth a fortune. So it went in town and 
country. Knowing which way the transit lines were 
to be operated he was able to purchase in the path of 
the greatest progress. 

He did not wait for unearned increment, either. 
He swept more millions into improvements. On a 
bare lot, removed from activity, he erected a huge 
building. But before long the people pitched their 
houses about it and it became a^ new center of indus- 
try. Beaches, hotels, parks, residence subdivisions, 
all came to know his constructive vision and his mas- 
ter development. 

So vast became the Huntington holdings that the 
Huntington Land and Improvement Company was 
organized to hold title to the fast growing domain. 
Though it has a nominal capitalization of $100,000 
(all owned by Mr. Huntington) it controls property 
ivorth not less than twenty millions of dollars. 

The completeness and omnipresence of his domi- 
nation is best expressed perhaps by an incident that 
happened not long ago in Los Angeles. A mother 
took her little girl for an outing down at the sea. On 
the way the child asked: 

** Whose street-car are we riding in? ** 

** Mr. Huntington's," was the reply. 

Passing a park, the little one asked: 

** What place is that? 

** Huntington Park." 

** Where are we going. Mother? ** continued the girl. 

** To Huntington Beach.*' 
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Arriving at the sea, the child, impressed by the=r 
sameness of all the replies, ventured one more query: 

** Mother, does Mr. Huntington own the ocean, oi^ 
does it still belong to God> 

A POWER KING 

With all his network of traction lines it was inevi- 
table that Mr. Huntington should become a power in. 
power. With the acquisition of the initial Los An- 
geles street-car companies, he also took over a power 
company which was furnishing energy in a restricted 
way. 

Once more he saw a fresh avenue for development. 
The net result is another triumph for the Huntington 
genius in the shape of the Pacific Light and Poiver 
Corporation, which not only furnishes the power to 
operate virtually all the street and interurban systems 
of southern California, but for a myriad other things. 
Its present capacity of 148,000 horse-power is to be 
increased by approximately 200,000 horse-power. 
The new development is in the Big Creek section, not 
far from Fresno, which will make necessary a trans- 
mission of over two hundred miles. 

An incident of the Big Creek development again 
shows the rare foresight of the man. The total water- 
fall of this development is nearly five thousand feet, 
distributed along various stages. This, of course, made 
mountain construction necessary. The engineers 
were about to engage huge trucks for hauling supplies, 
when Mr. Huntington said: 

** No, let's build our own railway to haul them.*' 

It seemed almost ridiculous to put nearly a million 
dollars in a railway that might have to be abandoned 
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sooner or later. But the wisdom of the builder has 
been proved by the fact that the road is now a com- 
mon carrier — the San Joaquin and Eastern — is mak- 
ing money and is opening up a whole new region for 
commerce. Several towns have been started along the 
line. 

That the Huntington policy of equipment is eflEec- 
tive was shown in a picturesque incident not long ago. 
The Redondo steam plant in Los Angeles, which pro- 
duces power for the entire street-railway system, broke 
down and was out of commission for three days. 
Without •** juice ** not a car wheel could turn, and city 
business would have been at a standstill. 

A telephone message was sent to the Pacific Light 
and Power plant, two hundred miles away up in the 
mountains, and enough electric energy soon came 
spurting back to start the cars again. There is noth- 
ing particularly startling about this fact in itself, but 
it becomes of great interest when it is known that 
prior to the delivery of that emergency current, the 
lines had not even been tested. 



A SYSTEM OF INTERNAL FINANCING 

Through all this girding up a wide domain with rail, 
annexing a whole principality in real estate, the pro- 
duction of enough power to run a half a dozen cities, 
and all the subsidiary development that such expan- 
sion naturally brings about, Mr. Huntington has done 
a very unusual thing well worthy of emphasis. He 
has neither required nor desired partners. In other 
w^ords, he has practically financed every one of these 
immense projects. The result is that he controls them 
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absolutely. He has never gone to capitalists or to the 
public with his stock. All requirements have been 
met out of his own large fortune and out of the pro- 
ceeds of a few conservative bond issues in which he^ 
has always taken a large part for his own investment. 
He has almost invariably kept away from Wall Streetz^ 
when he wanted money to develop his properties, pre- 
ferring the conservatism of old line investment bank- 
ers. He is able to command their services because 
with his tremendous personal assets and his high pride 
of personal credit he is prepared to meet their re- 
quirements, however exacting. 

When you come to sum up this immense stock 
ownership, you begin to get some hint of what the 
proportions of the Huntington fortune really are. In 
five corporations, of which he and his immediate fam- 
ily own practically every share of capital stock, the 
total capitalization approximates fifty millions. These 
companies include the Pacific Light and Power Cor- 
poration, the Los Angeles Railway Corporation, the 
Huntington Land and Improvement Company, the 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock Company, 
and the Safety Insulated Wire and Cable Company. 

This stock in the aggregate could doubtless be sold 
in the public market for more than its par value, yet 
it is only part of the Huntington wealth, because, as 
I have already intimated, his real estate is assessed for 
over twenty millions, and he owns as much more in 
the stocks and bonds of seasoned corporations, in- 
cluding standard railroads, express companies and 
banks throughout the country. The fact is that Henry 
E. Huntington is one of the richest men in the United 
States. 
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The Huntington system of what might be called 
Internal Financing is somewhat unusual. I can recall 
only one other instance in the United States. It was 
furnished by the late Henry H. Rogers, who built the 
Virginian Railway to the tidewater with his own 
money. In Canada, the most conspicuous examples 
have been Sir William MacKenzie and Sir Donald 
Mann, who actually own all the stock of the Canadian 
Northern Railway, and as such they are the only in- 
dividuals in the world who are the proprietors of a 
transcontinental railroad system. 



GREAT PRIVATE BOOK COLLECTION 

Nor is all the Huntington achievement amid the 
clash and glamor of financial prestige. In a quieter 
w^ay he has drawn to himself a peculiar distinction, 
for he owns what is generally regarded as the finest 
private library in the world. It numbers more than 
fifty thousand volumes, and represents an outlay of 
millions of dollars. The mere cost of cataloguing the 
collection was over $50,000. 

The first spectacular evidence of this fact and inci- 
dentally the public's first glimpse into his bookkeep- 
ing methods was when he bought the famous Guten- 
berg Bible for $50,000 at the celebrated Hoe sale in 
New York. Then people suddenly awoke to the reali- 
zation that here was a man who was grilling to pay a 
record price for what is resflly one of the great book 
treasures. 

But this Bible is only a part of a collection that is 
the delight of the bibliophile. For one thing, Mr. 
Huntington has the largest and most complete Ameri- 
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cana yet assembled. To enumerate even some of the 
most priceless treasures would require a long cata- 
logue, but among the prizes is the original manu- 
script of Benjamin Franklin's Autobiography, \^ell 
thumbed and marked up by the great philosopher- 
printer. No one approaches him in completeness or 
extent of Washington manuscripts. He has that rar- 
est of law books, called the Bradford-New York, w^hich 
alone is valued at $25,000. He has the only complete 
collection of papers of the Dutch West India Company, 
the publication of which would change all the present 
histories of New York City. No library can vie vnth 
him in the number or value of primers and almanacs 
and so, too, with a hundred other kinds of books. 

His collection of Shakespeare is almost second to 
none, for he has all four folios and forty-three quartos. 
He has the first edition of the Sonnets, one of the most 
valued of the Shakespeare first editions. He has the 
first book printed in color and a wealth of other first 
editions, from Homer down, to bewilder and dazzle 
even the most superficial lover of books. 

Famous as is the late J. P. Morgan's collection of 
books, it only surpasses Mr. Huntington's in two de- 
tails, — in the completeness of its Caxtons and in its il- 
luminated manuscripts. 

Mr. Huntington keeps most of his books in safety- 
vault compartments in New York City, but they are 
easily accessible and had you visited him at the Met- 
ropolitan Club (where he resided before his marriage 
to Mrs. Huntington) or could you see him now at the 
house that his uncle built on Fifth Avenue, you would 
be apt to find him fondling some of his book pets. 
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THE MAN HUNTINGTON 

Now let us take a look at the man behind all this 
individual performance. Meet him accidentally on 
t:lie street without knowing his identity and you will 
t:ake him for a retired army officer, for he is tall, erect, 
s^nd his white mustache gives him a s6rt of military 

• 

look. He has the Huntington bigness of bulk, the 

IHluntington jaw of force and power. His eye is blue 

sind kindly, his voice is low and even. His uncle loved 

*:o dominate the crowd; Henry E. Huntington avoids 

t:he multitude. He would rather do business with 

one man than half a dozen. Swift of judgment and 

decision, he never prepares himself for an interview, 

^nd is apt to let the other fellow do all the talking. 

1 asked him to tell me the rule which lay beneath 

all his development. He said: ** There is really no 

rule. Being prepared and being on the job all the 

time is the surest way to succeed.** 

His theory of railway operation, whether steam or 
electric, may be compressed in a single sentence; put 
and keep your property in the best possible condi- 
tion. Then you can operate cheaply and profitably." 
Like his uncle, he is an almost unerring judge of 
men. It has enabled him to build an organization that 
binds, with amazing ease, the far-fiung interests that 
stretch from coast to coast. If he is not sure a man 
can fill the post beyond him, he makes him fill it tem- 
porarily. The new responsibility often brings out 
talents hitherto unknown. 

Perhaps his most characteristic trait is infinite ca- 
pacity for waiting. Collis P. Huntington used to say, 
** Nothing in the world can beat me waiting but the 
Catholic Church.** The gristled old pathfinder had 
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the highest admiration for the business ability of the 
Church of Rome. So, too, with Henry E. Hunting- 
ton. When he unleashed his millions at Los Angeles, 
many thought it was a mistake because there could 
be no immediate returns. But Huntington simply 
said: ** I believe in this proposition, and am willing 
to wait." Paraphrasing the Arab proverb, patience 
with him is not only the key to Paradise, but the way 
to big returns. 

Linked with this genius for waiting is his remark- 
able aloofness, which in the end accounts for the fact 
that, though he has more than doubled his princely 
inheritance during the last twelve years, has visited 
New York hundreds of times, often remaining there 
for long intervals, he is yet scarcely known in the East. 

He is really at home in California. There the peo- 
ple have taken his measure and admire his construc- 
tive genius. At San Marino, in the heart of the do- 
main that he has developed, he has built himself a 
Twentieth Century Eden. He calls this $5,000,000 
palace a ** bungalow I ** 

The fact that Henry E. Huntington could have pro- 
ceeded all these years with his remarkable empire- 
building almost without aid from Wall Street is an- 
other emphatic evidence of the West's growing eco- 
nomic independence. It proves, too, that a big man 
can do a big job quietly and alone. He has set a 
new mark for financial achievement in which the pub- 
lic has not been called upon to pay, but to profit. 



